'Well, that's comforting. You know, I think that if he
goes on playing much longer his eyes will drop right out.5
I forget what I replied, for I was trying, for my own
satisfaction, to identify Rome's accent. I had heard an-
other like it, and quite recently. I knew it as well as I
knew my own name. A loud cry of delight from Madem-
oiselle Martin brought my thoughts back to the game.

'Warren can be a very convincing loser when he likes,5
said the girl. 'He lets me win a game sometimes, and I
always feel that it's my good play.3

He was convincing enough to lose by a very narrow
margin of points, though not without having to referee
a spirited argument between Roux and Monsieur Duclos,
who had arrived on the scene halfway through the game
and insisted on keeping the score. Mademoiselle Martin
was triumphant, and kissed Roux on the lobe of the ear.
'You know,' murmured Skelton, 'that old so-and-so
with the white beard is a menace. I've seen him cheating
at Russian billiards, but I didn't think he'd try and cook
other people's ping-pong scores. I was keeping count my-
self. I was five points down, not two. If we'd gone on
any longer he'd have won the game for me. Maybe he's
got some sort of inverted kleptomania.'

'And where,' the subject of his comment was demand-
ing sportively, 'are the English major and his wife this
evening? Why are they not playing ping-tennis?  The
Major would be a formidable opponent.'
'Sflly old slob!' said Mary Skelton.
Monsieur Duclos beamed at her blankly.
'For goodness' sake shut up,' said her brother; 'they
might understand you.'

Mademoiselle Martin, dimly comprehending that Eng-
lish was being spoken, said 'Okay' and 'How do you do?9
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